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It will still be needful that for the consummation 
of the miracle we should breathe into our work the 
breath of life from the four winds — the spirit of 
the qualified, skillful and enthusiastic teacher. 

The Direct Method is not an easy method for 
teachers — badly prepared teachers could not use it 
at all. It is not going to be a universal panacea 
for our ills, but with wise and skillful teachers it 
is going to supplement older methods where they 
are weakest. Mr. Barss of the Hotchkiss School 
recently summed up the matter very neatly for 
most of us when he said of himself and his use of 
the method that he was "somewhat in the position 
of a boy with his first razor who knows that people 
do shave with such things but also knows that the 
unwary cut themselves therewith. Still he did learn 
to shave and so he is cautiously but hopefully ex- 
perimenting with this new edged tool in education". 

If we are in accord as to the actual existence and 
effect of causes which I have cited and which to 
me and to some of my colleagues seem real and 
weighty, it will not be necessary for me to dwell 
long upon means of removing or modifying them. 
The very statement of most of them implies the 
remedy. To say, for instance, that we begin Latin 
too late in the school course suggests at once the 
necessary change in the curriculum. 

To me the conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be this — that our lack of success is apparently 
demonstrated by a decrease in the number of stu- 
dents taking the subject and by a lamentably large 
number of failures in it. To meet both these con- 
ditions we must insist upon the best kind of teach- 
ing and conditions under which such teaching is 
possible. Teachers who are fitted by scholarship 
and alert, sympathetic, resourceful temperament, 
classes not overlarge, methods that will make ab- 
stract things more real to children, a more de- 
termined effort to teach students how to study, 
persistent efforts to train and develop habits of 
concentration and judgment — these things will tend 
to success. The sense of power to do the work 
will insure that it is done well by students, and 
when we have succeeded in cultivating this sense 
of power we need not fear that classical studies 
will vanish from our School courses. We are at 
a place where we are well advised to take account 
of ourselves and our work. 

This done and the necessary readjustments made 
— and they will not be easy — we may disregard 
overpessimistic or incompetent critics of our work. 
We may proceed with hope and confidence to give 
with greater efficiency the training in powers of 
observation, analysis, logical discrimination and 
concentration whjch we believe to be the concomit- 
ant of intelligent study of the classical languages. 

John H. Denbigh. 
Morris High School, New York City. 



REVIEW 

A Source Book of Ancient History. By George 
Willis Botsford and Lillie Shaw Botsford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1912). Pp. 
594. 

Teachers of ancient history are once more in- 
debted to these editors for a valuable book. In 
presenting translations of source material they have 
made possible good teaching in ancient history as 
well as in modern history. The Source Book of 
Ancient History is intended as an auxiliary to Bots- 
ford's History of the Ancient World and so has 
material grouped into subjects and chapters cor- 
responding to those in the text-book, but it is valu- 
able as a source book for any study of ancient his- 
tory. The book does not claim to be the only 
source book on Greek and Roman history, but it 
includes a more varied amount of material and has 
the unique merit of rendering Oriental sources 
available. Standard translations are used where 
such are to be found. 

There are three main divisions to the book, deal- 
ing with Oriental nations, Hellas, and Rome. To 
each there is a brief introduction giving an account 
of the sources quoted, the nature of the source, the 
date, and generally some brief estimate (if it be 
a literary source). Besides the introductions there 
are many explanations of particular points in the 
margins of the text. These introductions do not 
claim to be complete, but they give enough infor- 
mation for an intelligent use of the sources, and 
the more advanced students are advised to consult 
various histories of literature. The introduction to 
Oriental history is brief and confines itself to a 
description of the kind of sources used. The in- 
troduction to Greek sources is more detailed and 
takes up each source separately. The character of 
these sources is varied, including inscriptions and 
papyri as well as literary accounts. One could wish 
that there had been room for a selection from one 
of the Logographers (because students are apt to 
think that history began full-grown with Herodo- 
tus), and from Lysias and Isocrates. The intro- 
duction to sources of Roman history has plenty of 
valuable material but might be presented in a more 
attractive form, especially the first half of it. 

At the end of each chapter there is a list of ques- 
tions to aid the student in getting the facts from 
the quotations. Usually these questions are help- 
ful, but in a few instances they become trivial (com- 
pare the questions about Catullus on page 463, those 
about Augustus on page 479). The purpose of these 
questions is not to determine the right or the 
wrong, the wisdom or the folly of an action, but 
to determine what is relevant and irrelevant, what 
is fact and what opinion, and to determine rela- 
tionships. Historical criticism, in its narrow sense, 
is avoided because the editors think it too difficult 
for students below University grade. 

The selections are from a wide range of ma- 
terial. To illustrate, one might take the age of 
Pericles : the selections include extracts from Plu- 
tarch's Pericles, Sophocles's Electra, Antigone. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Aristophanes's Wasps and Achar- 
nians, Thucydides, Constitution of Athens, an epi- 
taph, a letter, and inscriptions. On the period of 
the revolution at Rome there is material from Plu- 
tarch, Appian, Florus, Cicero, Caesar, Suetonius, 
Catullus, Lucretius, Propertius, an inscription (the 
Lex Municipalis). Of these quotations the one 
from Catullus seems least good because it does not 
give his best work. 
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The sources to illustrate the history of the Em- 
pire do not cover the period completely but they 
give representative material and show the main 
events and movements of the time. This course 
seems much wiser than trying to crowd in every- 
thing that has a bearing on the history of the Em- 
pire. Different editors might include various other 
selections, especially some from Martial, and omit 
certain ones found in this book, but the choice of 
material is usually very good indeed. 

Enough has been said to show that the book is 
excellent for classes of several different grades. 
With the help given by the questions classes of 
beginners can find some profit in it, while the possi- 
bilities open to more mature classes depend on the 
teacher. There is enough material for use in col- 
lege classes, but its greatest usefulness will be in 
preparatory schools. It brings within the power 
of the student the use of source-material before 
he is able to make such translations for himself, 
and it should give him a new interest in things 
Greek and Roman. To many whose only acquaint- 
ance with classical literature is through Caesar's 
Gallic War and Cicero's Catilinarian Orations and 
a little of Vergil and Sallust it will prove a revela- 
tion of how human and interesting the ancients 
were. But more valuable still, it makes possible the 
study of ancient history in a way that trains the 
judgment as well as the memory. For that reason 
alone the book should be found in all classes of 
ancient history in preparatory schools. 
Bryn Mawr College. T F. FERGUSON. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its final 
meeting of the current academic year on April 10, 
completing the eighteenth year of its existence. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are President, 
Professor Walton B. McDaniel, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Vice President, Professor Walter 
Dennison, of Swarthmore College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Professor Benjamin W. Mitchell, of the Cen- 
tral High School. 

Six papers were read before the club during the 
year, as follows : in November, Mercantilism and 
Rome's Foreign Policy, by Professor Tenney 
Frank, of Bryn Mawr College; in December, The 
Noises of Ancient Rome, by Professor Guy B. Col- 
burn, of the University of Missouri (read by the 
Secretary in the absence of the author) ; in Janu- 
ary, The Monasteries of Meteora, by Professor 
Walter W. Hvde, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; in February, Classical Sources in Elizabethan 
Drama, by Professor Felix E. Schelling of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; in March, Tityretus, An- 
cient and Yet More Ancient, by Professor Walter 
B. McDaniel, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Parallels to the Circe Legend of the Odyssey 
in Vijaya's Conquest of Ceylon, by Dr. E. W. Bur- 
lingame, of the Haverford Grammar School; in 
April, The _ Political Principles of Cicero, by Pro- 
fessor David Magie, Jr., of Princeton University. 
The membership of the Club for the year was 
fifty-seven. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



Classical Department of the High School at Los 
Angeles. At a meeting held March 8, 75 persons 
were present, and there was the greatest enthusiasm 
and interest. We have space only to give the titles 
of the papers: The Rouse Method of Teaching 
Latin, A Roman Room and A Roman Dinner, A 
Latin Club, Here and There in Latium, Virgil's 
Georgics. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

The Classical Association of Southern California 
has just completed its eighteenth year of vigorous 
life, writes Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Head of the 



The CounciJ of Manchester University (Man- 
chester, England) has established a second Profes- 
sorship of Latin, in addition to that held by Profes- 
sor R. S. Conway. The province of the new chair 
will be the Latin literature and inscriptions of the 
Roman empire, including the records of the Roman 
dominion in Britain. It is the first professorship of 
this subject, which has been largely developed by 
recent research, established in any university, and 
no other British university yet possesses a second 
chair of Latin. — From the Manchester Guardian. 



Recently, Professor Perley Oakland Place, Presi- 
dent of The New York State Classical Teachers' As- 
sociation, has been issuing various documents in the 
interest of that Association. One of these, a brief 
statement prepared by Professor Frank Smalley, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse 
University, we have just space enough, fortunately, 
to quote in this closing issue: 

"A stale teacher inspires little or no interest in 
his subject. Pupils quickly detect the defect. A 
live teacher is generally an inspiring teacher. In- 
tense interest in his subject and great enthusiasm 
characterize him. He is always seeking new points 
and additional information to broaden his view. 
An excellent method for a teacher of Classics is to 
have on hand at all times some outside work. A 
teacher of Caesar might profitably use a little time 
in reading Caesar's Civil War or Nepos's Biogra- 
phies. Together with Cicero might go readings in 
Livy ot Tacitus. With Vergil the teacher might read 
Ovid's Metamorphoses or Lucretius. Horace is a 
never-ending source of delight to his readers. Catul- 
lus, Propertius, and Tibullus are available. If the 
teacher has read portions of these authors in College, 
there will be a greater pleasure in perusing other 
portions. In a few years he could read widely in 
the field of Roman literature, and how much better 
qualified would he be for his work as a teacher." 

Among recent volumes in the Lqeb Classical Li- 
brary are translations of Lucian, Volume I, by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Harmon, of Princeton University, which 
has been highly praised, with justice, by the re- 
viewers and Julian, Volume I, by Professor Wilmer 
Cave Wright (Mrs. Wright), of Bryn Mawr College. 

Members of The Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States and subscribers to The Classical 
Weekly may obtain missing numbers of Volume VI 
by writing to the Business Manager, before June 6, 
and sending a one-cent stamp for each number 
desired. 



Attention is called to the fact that back voulmes 
of The Classical Weekly may be obtained at $1.00 
per volume. A complete set of The Classical 
Weekly gives one access to an important set of 
editorials, papers, etc., on various aspects of the 
teaching of the Classics and to a very important col- 
lection of reviews of classical books, in the field of 
College and University work no less than in the 
domain of the High School. 



